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II.— THE DATE OF THE EXTANT PROMETHEUS 
OF AESCHYLUS. 

The Argument to the Persae of Aeschylus states that in the 
archonship of Meno (473/2 B. c.) Aeschylus was victorious with 
the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus. No identifying 
epithet is affixed to this Prometheus to tell us which of the 
several Prometheus plays of Aeschylus it was, but the view seems 
to prevail that it was not at all events the extant Prometheus. 
The grounds for this view seem to me to be scarcely adequate 
and I do not think that it is entitled to the general acceptance 
which it has received. 

This view assumes that the Prometheus mentioned in the 
Argument to the Persae must, from its position in the list of 
plays there given, have been a satyric play — which our extant 
Prometheus is not. It infers from a scholium to line 511 that the 
extant Prometheus was one of a trilogy dealing with the story of 
Prometheus. I think it may be shown that neither the assump- 
tion nor the inference is reliable, but that on the contrary there 
are some indications that the extant Prometheus was the Prome- 
theus produced in 472 b. c. and the fourth play mentioned in the 
Argument to the Persae. 

The contention that the Prometheus mentioned in the Argu- 
ment to the Persae must have been a satyric play, is one that 
may be challenged for two reasons. In the first place we do not 
know enough about the practice of Aeschylus in the production 
of satyric plays to justify us in asserting that a fourth play in any 
given didascalic list must be a satyric play. Indeed it may be 
said that the extent to which the practice was followed of each 
poet exhibiting one satyric play along with three tragic plays is 
commonly over-estimated. According to the Anonymous Life 
of Aeschylus that poet exhibited 70 tragedies and 5 satyric 
plays. This does not indicate that he produced a satyric play 
every time he exhibited. It may be asserted that the figures are 
unreliable, but a reference to Nauck's Fragments seems to show 
that they are not far wrong. The Fragments show 81 plays for 
Aeschylus; only nine are satyric, and of the nine two are 
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doubtful. We are told that it was Pratinas of Phlius who intro- 
duced the satyric drama into Attica (Haigh, Trag. Dr., p. 40). 
He flourished between 499 and 467 b. c, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. If satyric drama was introduced as late as this, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the practice of producing one satyric 
play with three tragedies did not harden into a custom, or at all 
events into a very firm custom, by the year 472 B. C. Even 
Pratinas himself did not exhibit one satyric play to three trage- 
dies. He seems to have exhibited nearly twice as many satyric 
plays as he did tragedies ; that is, he must have exhibited two or 
three satyric plays in every group of four plays that he may have 
produced. 1 If we refer to the usage of Sophocles and Euripides 
we find that even in their time it had not become an invariable 
practice to exhibit one satyric play along with every three 
tragedies. Of the 116 or 117 plays of Sophocles that maybe 
obtained by adding Nauck's titles to those of the extant plays 
not more than 17 can be regarded as titles of satyric plays. 
According to the theory of 3 to 1 we should find 29 satyric plays. 
Of the 81 plays of Euripides similarly obtained only eight seem 
to be satyric* It would seem then that not much weight can be 
attached to an argument that presumes that it was the invariable 
custom of poets to produce a satyric play every time that they 
exhibited. 

The second reason for challenging the view that the Prome- 
theus of 472 B. C. was a satyric play is that it is not called a 
satyric play in the didascalia. This is a circumstance that 
deserves attention in view of the fact that in all other extant 
didascaliae that play of the four which was a satyric play is 
specifically so designated. Thus we are told in the didascalia to 
the seven against Thebes that " Aeschylus was victorious with 
the Laius, Oedipus, seven against Thebes, and Sphinx a satyric 
play". In the didascalia to the Agamemnon it is stated that 
" Aeschylus was first with the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumen- 
ides, and Proteus a satyric play". In the didascalia to the 

1 Suidas says that Pratinas produced 32 satyric plays and 18 tragedies 
Haigh says that these numbers may represent merely the number of plays 
which happened to be preserved in the time of the grammarians. But the 
theory that poets produced three tragedies to one satyric play would make 
Pratinas produce 96 tragedies. These added to the 32 satyric plays would 
make 128 in all, a very large number for an activity of some 30 years. 

* It is true that the Anonymous Life credits him with 92 plays, but it would 
be hardly fair to assume that the 11 missing titles were titles of satyric plays. 
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Medea we are informed that " Euripides was third with the 
Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, and Reapers a satyric play". 
Similarly in the didascalia to the Phoenissae and in that for the 
year 415 b. c. preserved by Aelian (Var. Hist, ii, 8) the satyric 
plays are denominated as such. In short, in all the extant didas- 
caliae wherever the list of plays exhibited by a poet is given the 
satyric play is denominated as such — with two exceptions. There 
are two places where four plays are named without one of them 
being called a satyric play. These two places are the Argument 
to the Alcestis and the Argument to the Persae. And in both 
cases the reason that the fourth play was not called satyric was 
doubtless the same ; in neither case was the fourth play satyric. 
The Alcestis was not a satyric play and probably the Prometheus 
was not satyric either. If it were satyric it would have been so 
styled in the didascalia. Otherwise it would have to stand alone 
as the one satyric play mentioned in a didascalia which was not 
specifically called satyric. So much for the contention that the 
Prometheus of 472 b. c. was a satyric play. 

The second argument usually given for not identifying the 
extant Prometheus with the Prometheus of 472 B. c. is an infer- 
ence drawn from the scholium to line 511. Lines 507 to 514 are 
as follows : 

XO. pr\ vvv dporoiis pev a>(pc\ei icaipov irtpa, 
(reavrov 8 aurjlla Sv(rrv\ovvros' &>s ey£> 
et/cAjrir elfii T&vbi o* ck detrpwp en 
\v8ivra prjbev peXov lir\iiTtiv Aior. 

IIP. ov ravra ravry Moipd irta re\ea<p6pos 
Kpavai ■Kit! parai, pv plats 8« nrjpovais 
dials re KOfMpSus Me Stopa (pvyydva. 

On the words ov ravra ravTT) of line 511 we have the following 

Scholium : ov touto ovrws neirptarat, tv' r) rtkc<r<p&pos Motpa ra\ias ra 
Kar ipe Kpavg (cat 7r\t)paxrTi, o ioriv ovitw \v6ijpat ptpoiparai' iv yap r<$ 
4£rjs Spdpart \iierai, onep cptyati/ei Alaxi\os. " It has not been SO 

ordained, that Fate shall quickly accomplish and fulfill my doom. 
That is to say, it has not been fated that I be yet released. For 
in the subsequent Spapa he is released and this is what Aeschylus 
means ". From the words ' in the subsequent bpapa' it has been 
inferred that the play was one of a Promethean trilogy and that 
it was followed in that trilogy by the play known as the Prome- 
theus Unbound. 
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But the assumption that the extant Prometheus was one of 
three plays which constituted a trilogy is not without its hazards. 
In the first place real difficulty is encountered in arranging the 
three Prometheus plays, the Fire-bearing Prometheus, the Pro- 
metheus Bound, and the Prometheus Unbound — for these are the 
three that are supposed to have constituted the trilogy — in their 
proper order within the trilogy. Welcker and others assigned 
the llvp4>6pos to the first place because of priority of action, and 
this would seem to be excellent ground for so assigning it. But 
Westphal, Wecklein, and others hold that the extant Prometheus 
(the A«<r/a<arijr) should come first, because the reasons for the feud 
between Zeus and Prometheus " are explained in the Prometheus 
Bound with so much completeness, that it is scarcely conceivable 
that the same subject had already been treated in a previous 
play ". But in this case the Fire-bearing Prometheus would 
have to come last, and so it would be out of its natural place. 
This seems to be something of a dilemma. 1 Then in the second 

1 If the name Ilvpij>6pog meant anything the play must have had to do with 
the bringing of fire to mortals by Prometheus, and it is difficult to see how the 
action in the play could have allowed it to be the third play in the supposed 
trilogy. Westphal, it is true, and others suppose that the play had to do with 
the introduction into Athens of the worship of Prometheus and the institution 
of the torch-race. But this is at best an unsatisfying guess. Unfortunately, 
absolutely nothing is known of what the subject matter of the Hvp<f>6poc was. 
The scholium to line 94 is often cited as proof that the n.vp<fi6po<; was the 
third play in a trilogy. On the words SiaKvaw/ievo( tov pvpierfj xpovov affkzvou 
the scholiast says: -KokveTij' iv yap t£ rrvpfSpy rpel( pvpidSaq <j>tjcl SeSicBat. It 
is claimed that the tense of Se6iaBai " shows that the n.vp<p6po$ was the last and 
not the first of the series ". But Se&ecdai would seem to make against, rather 
than for, this theory. For if it should be strictly construed as 'has been 
bound', then it would follow that Prometheus was still bound, and so the 
Hvptyopoe could not have come after the Unbound in which Prometheus must 
have been released. It may be that we should follow Welcker in emending 
irvp*p6p(i> to Xvoptivu in this scholium — for similar confusion of the Prometheus 
plays see fragments 188, 195 — but it is more probable that not too much 
significance is to be attached to the use of the perfect tense here. The 
scholiast uses the perfect ScdiaBai in another place in the sense of is bound, 
meaning the continuance of the effect of the action rather than the past 
occurrence of the action itself. At the opening of the Prometheus Bound 
where Prometheus is being bound the scholiast says: (post v. 11 in fine paginae 
leguntur haec, Wecklein I, p. 3) loriov on oil (card tov koivov \6yov iv KavKaou 
fqol dtSiodai tov Ilpo/niBia, a/Qa vpoc rojf Evpoiraioi( ripfiaaiv roi 'iiaeavov. 
Supposing a scene at the end of the Ilvp<t>6poc in which Prometheus was led 
off to be punished it is conceivable that the scholiast would speak of that 
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place the assumption of a Promethean trilogy as existing apart 
from the Prometheus mentioned in the Argument to the Persae 
postulates four Promethean plays, and only three are mentioned 
in the catalogue of Aeschylus' plays in the Medicean MS. 
Pollux to be sure in two places makes mention of a Prometheus 
Ilvpicaevs, but this may be after all only another name for the 
nvp<f>6pos. The supporters of the trilogy theory are at pains to 
draw a distinction between the approximately similar titles 
Tlvp<p6pos and llvpKatit, and they claim that the play of 472 was 
the nvpxaevs. But in making this claim they do not explain why 
the play is not called iJpoprjfcis nvpnads in the didascalia of 472. 
Pollux, the only authority for the existence of a npopr)0evs livp- 
Kaevs, says that Aeschylus himself 1 had so named it. If the 
author had so named it, why does that name not appear in the 
record of the contest ? In the third place it might be asked why 
Aeschylus, if he did write a satyric Prometheus play and a Pro- 
metheus trilogy, did not exhibit them together as a tetralogy, 
instead of producing the satyric play in 472 B. c. along with three 
plays obviously unconnected in theme, and the trilogy later. 
Furthermore it should be borne in mind that the llvp<p6pot may 
have been a satyric play for all that we know. The two frag- 
ments (206, 207) which are assigned by Nauck to the doubtful 
UvpKatis may with just as good right be assigned to the Ovp<p6pos, 
as has been done by Dindorf. The sources do not state to which 
play they belonged. 

The doubt that besets the assumption of a Prometheus trilogy 
of which the extant Prometheus was one, should make us cautious 
in drawing the inference usually drawn from the scholium men- 
tioned above. The words i» t*> e£ijr dpapan undoubtedly must 
refer to the Xvoptvos ; but «'|^t may have reference to sequence 
of story rather than to sequence of production — to dramatic 
sequence rather than to chronological sequence. A commentator 
on the Henry IV of Shakespeare might say that some of the 
characters in it appeared iv r<» igtjt ipdpart, meaning thereby the 
Henry V. But the " next " play in the order of production was 

action in the same terms as those in which he speaks of such a scene here, 
and so use the perfect tense tietiiodai. The scholium may then be translated 
" For in the Fire-bearer he (the poet) says he is bound for 30,000 years ". 

1 Pollux's words are : 6 6' i/un-pf/aae rax' av Hvpxasv( ovo/id^oiro hut' Aioxv?,ov 
nal 2o<f>OK2.£a otrwf £iriypaipavra( ra ipdfiara, tov /i£v Tlpo/irfica, tov 6i tov 
NavTrTuov. 
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not Henry V but the Merry Wives of Windsor. Similarly a 
commentator on the Kidnapped of Stevenson might refer to the 
sequel to it, the Catriona or David Balfour, as the next story, 
although it was far from being the next in order of production. 
But supposing that the Auoftenor was the next play in the order of 
production, it does not follow that it was produced in the same 
year and in a trilogic relation to the Aecr/iaTiic. It is indeed not 
improbable that the Avopfvos was produced on the next occasion 
on which Aeschylus exhibited, as its similarity to the Aeap-arris in 
one of its features would indicate. If this was so, and if the 
scholiast had the Alexandrian list of Aeschylus' plays, enumer- 
ating the plays in chronological order, he might, even in a chro- 
nological sense, refer to the Avop«*or as the next play without 
thereby meaning that it was part of a trilogy. 1 

Admittedly it is difficult to find adequate grounds for deter- 
mining the order of production of the three Prometheus plays, 
but nevertheless one cannot help feeling that scholars have here 
been unduly influenced by Welcker's desire to arrange the plays 
of Aeschylus in trilogies or tetralogies. I believe that it would 
be more in accord with the indications presented to us to suppose 
that the extant Prometheus was produced in 472 B. c. and that 
subsequently — on different occasions as likely as not — Aeschylus 
produced two more plays dealing with the Prometheus legend. 
The extant Prometheus would not be called the A«o>io>T!jr origi- 
nally.* It would be only after the Auo/^or had been produced 
that the A<oyia>Tijr would be differentiated by the addition of this 
epithet. This would explain why the play was called simply 
npopriSeis and not npo^ijfovs A«o>ia>Ti)r in the didascalia. 

One or two indications may now be noted that tend to show 
that the Prometheus which we have was produced about 472 B. c. 
In the first place there is the allusion in line 363 ff. to the eruption 
of Aetna, which seems to have taken place about 475 B. c. s It is 
a natural supposition that this was a recent event when the play 

1 For the doubtful meaning of such a phrase as iv tu tf^f dpa/iari compare 
Rutherford, Chapter in the History of Annotation, p. 41. 

2 Line 120 reads opart dtofiurrtv fit dvairoruov 8eov. On this the scholiast 
says Sid tovto 6ea/iaT7/( tmytypanTai. This may mean that the title was given 
after the play was produced. 

'Thucydides, iii, 116 puts the eruption in 475 n. c, the Parian Marble in 
479/8 B. c. Christ, die Aetna in der griechischen Poesie, Sitzungsber. der k. 
bayr. Akad., 1888, pp. 349 ff., gives the preference to the date of Thucydides. 
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was produced. In the first Pythian ode of Pindar a similar 
allusion is made to the same eruption, and Pindar's ode was 
composed about 474 B. C. In the second place some indication 
of date is derivable from a comparison with one of Sophocles' 
plays. In 468 b. c. Sophocles produced the Triptolemus. 1 One 
of the prominent features of this play was its geographical 
description, a feature which has been referred to by the geog- 
rapher Strabo (I, 20). From a reference to the play by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Antiq. I 12) we learn that in it Triptolemus 
was instructed by Demeter as to what lands he should traverse 
while distributing her gifts. This would afford the poet an 
opportunity of passing many lands in review and describing their 
most interesting features. This same geographical feature was 
used, as we see, by Aeschylus in the extant Prometheus 
Aeschylus represents Prometheus as telling the persecuted Io 
the sufferings which she is yet to endure and the lands which 
she has yet to traverse. Also, under pretext of inspiring her 
with faith in the truth of his prophecy, Prometheus tells her of 
the lands which she has already passed over. Aeschylus thus 
devises an opportunity for describing in picturesque language 
the marvels, physical and mythical, of strange lands, a descrip- 
tion in which the Greeks of the time would be greatly interested. 
They were eager to find out about distant lands. And it was 
before the age of the mapmakers. Geographical science had 
not yet 

" from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdrawn." 

For home-keeping ears fascination still lay in the 

" traveller's history 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 

touch heaven, 
It was his hint to speak." 

If now Aeschylus had produced his Prometheus in 472 B. c, we 
can see where the young Sophocles may have gotten his sugges- 
tion of a geographic motive for his Triptolemus. Sophocles 
would not need to describe the same lands as those which 

'This is an inference drawn from a statement of Pliny's (Nat. Hist, xviii, 
12, 1). In speaking of different kinds of wheat Pliny says that Italic wheat 
was praised by Sophocles in the Triptolemus one hundred and forty-five 
years before the death of Alexander. 
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Aeschylus had already described. Triptolemus would naturally 
visit the regions which were afterwards famous for the produc- 
tion of grain, such as Sicily, Italy, Ulyria, Africa, and the 
northern shores of the Black Sea (Fragments 541, 543, 544, 545). 
Hence his route would differ almost entirely from that of Io. 
The similarity of the device used by Sophocles to that employed 
by Aeschylus makes it easy for us to believe that Sophocles had 
heard the tale of Io's wanderings before writing the Triptolemus. 
There is a striking resemblance, it may be remarked, between 
one of the lines of the Triptolemus which has been preserved to 
us and a line in the extant Prometheus. The line in the Tripto- 
lemus reads (Frag. 540) : 

&cs & in (ppcvbs 8«Xto«<t» tovs tfiovs \6yovs 

while lines 798/9 of the Prometheus read as follows : 

croi irpaiTov, lot, 7ro\v$ovov nXdvrjv <ppacra> 
t]v iyypafyov o~v p.vrjfxoo~tv dc'Xrot? <ppcp5bv* 

An examination of the fragments of the npo/irjOeiis A.v6p.evos 
reveals the fact that Aeschylus employed this same geographic 
motive in that play. 1 The extent to which he employed it seems 
moreover to have been considerable. He represented the Titans 
as coming to behold the sufferings of Prometheus and giving a 
catalogue of the lands which they had traversed : iirtvra Karaki- 
yovo-iv So-rjv x">P av eV?;X0oi<. 2 Then again Hercules was introduced 
and according to Strabo (sub Frag. 199) Prometheus informed him 
of the route which he would have to travel from the Caucasus to the 

lands of the West : <j>r\<rl yovv Tlpopr)8tvs nap aura) Ka6rfyoip.(vot HpacXei 
rav 68S>v tS>v ajro rou Kavudcrov npos rar ianepibas. The fact that 

Aeschylus did so employ this geographic motive in the Auo>«i>os 
makes it unlikely that he produced that play immediately after 
the Prometheus Bound in a trilogy. It seems improbable that 
he should have used the same device, and to such an extent, in 
two plays exhibited at one and the same time. 3 On the other 
hand it is easily conceivable that Aeschylus, having found the 

1 See especially fragments 190, 191, 192, 195, 196, 199. 

■ Arrian, quoted by Nauck sub Frag. 190. 

3 E. A. J. Ahrens called attention to this objection to the trilogy theory. 
Wecklein I 568 says " ex fragmentis colligit tantam fuisse Prom, vincti et 
soluti similitudinem ut si una doctae fuerint tragoediae, taedium non movere 
non potuerint." 
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geographic motive to be successful in the Prometheus Bound, 
might have produced another Prometheus play the next time 
that he exhibited, say in 470 or 469 B. c, using the geographic 
motive again in it. 

Some indeed have contended that the Prometheus was one of 
the latest plays of Aeschylus, but the grounds for this contention 
do not seem very convincing. It is claimed for instance that 
" the general structure of the play, in which the choral odes are 
completely overshadowed by the dialogue, proves that it came 
after the Septem (467 B. a), and was one of the poet's latest 
works" (Haigh, Trag. Dram., p. 109). But the validity of 
arguments drawn from ' general structure ' is somewhat doubtful. 
Arguing from 'general structure' we could as well claim that 
"the extreme simplicity of the plot" (Haigh, ib. 113) proved 
that the Prometheus Bound was one of Aeschylus' earliest plays. 
Moreover, that the ratio of the choral parts to the dialogue is not 
a very exact criterion of date is shown by the fact that in two 
plays that were produced five years apart, the Septem and the 
Persae, the ratio is about the same. Also in two plays that were 
produced as far apart as the Persae (472) and the Choephori 
(458) the difference in the ratio is not very marked. 

Arguments derived from metrical peculiarities are equally 
inconclusive. Wecklein considers that the structure of the tri- 
meter on the whole favors the supposition of an earlier rather 
than a later date. Of more significance is the apparent use of 
three actors in the first scene. Aristotle (Poetics, iv), Diogenes 
Laertius (iii, 56), Suidas (TpiraycoMOTiJt), and the Anonymous Life 
of Sophocles credit the introduction of the third actor to Sopho- 
cles. Also in the Anonymous Life of Aeschylus, Dicaearchus 
the Messenian, a pupil of Aristotle, is quoted to the same effect. 
As Sophocles seems to have exhibited for the first time in 470 
B. C, it would appear that the Prometheus was later than this 
date. 1 But in regard to this, opinions are divided as to whether 

1 The first appearance of Sophocles is usually assigned to 468 B. c. But if 
we trust the testimony of Eusebius, he exhibited in 470 B. c. Eusebius says 
under Ol. 77, 2 (Armenian Version) : Sophocles tragoediarum scriptor primum 
apparuit. Syncellus has So^o/cl^f TpayuSoiroibi; Trparoi kwedsii-aTo, and Hier- 
onymus says Sofocles tragoediarum scribtor primum ingenii sui opera 
publicavit (Schoene-Petermann, p. 102). The only objection that can be 
brought against this date is that Plutarch (Cimon, viii) says that Sophocles 
was victorious when he exhibited for the first time two years later in 468 b. c- 
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Aeschylus did actually use three actors in the first scene. Many 
believe that he employed a lay-figure 1 for Prometheus. And 
even if he did admit three actors, it may be pointed out that 
their appearance is restricted to one scene, that only two of them 
actually take part in the dialogue (Prometheus remaining silent 
throughout), and that we may regard the matter " as an experi- 
ment foreshadowing the later usage " ! of Sophocles and perhaps 
suggesting it. The matter of the number of actors would thus 
appear not to operate seriously against the assumption of the 
date 472 B. c. The Anonymous Life of Aeschylus, it may be 
added, while citing Dicaearchus as above, claims the invention of 
the third actor for Aeschylus himself. Also in one of the 
orations of Themistius (xxiv) Aristotle is cited as authority for 
the same statement. The basis of this claim may be just such a 
partial use of a third actor as we have here to deal with. 

In the matter of stage-setting the Prometheus is to be grouped 
along with the three oldest plays of Aeschylus, the Supplices, the 
Persae, and the Septem, the latest of which was produced in 467, 
rather than with the Oresteia produced in 458 b. c. The Pro- 
metheus demands only a "primitive stage-setting". There is 
nothing in the play to suggest the more elaborate back-ground 
of the later plays. So that in this respect also the date 472 is 
free from objection. In this connection we may note that there 
is a discrepancy between the scene of the Prometheus Bound and 
that of the Prometheus Unbound which the upholders of the 
trilogy theory have never very satisfactorily reconciled. The 
scene of the extant Prometheus is Scythia, " a wild, rocky, 
desolate region, at the ends of the earth, in the north of Scythia 
close to the Ocean" (Wecklein's Prometheus, trans, by F. D. 
Allen, p. 24). The scene of the Prometheus Unbound on the 
other hand is the Caucasus. How could this discrepancy have 
been tolerated if the two plays followed one another in a trilogy ? 
No really satisfactory explanation has ever been given. 3 

But as it is only a subordinate part of Plutarch's statement that it was 
Sophocles' first appearance, we may regard this part of his statement as an 
error. Sophocles would be about twenty-six years old in 470 B. c, and so 
there would be nothing intrinsically improbable about this date for his first 
appearance. 

1 Dignan, The Idle Actor in Aeschylus, Chicago, 1905, p. 28, note. 

2 Dignan, op. cit., p. 21. 

'Schneider (1834) proposed a subterranean journey whereby the rock on 
which Prometheus was bound, was transferred to the summit of the Caucasus, 
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By way of summary of the considerations which I have 
attempted to present, I would say that the position of a play as 
the fourth in any didascalic list is no warrant for assuming that it 
was a satyric play unless it is so called ; that the Prometheus 
mentioned in the didascalia to the Persae was probably not 
satyric since it is not called a satyric play ; that the attempt to 
arrange the Prometheus Bound and the Prometheus Unbound in 
a trilogy involves us in a difficult dilemma and makes us assume 
one more Prometheus play than we have certain knowledge of; 
that Aeschylus, if he wrote a satyric Prometheus and a Pro- 
metheus trilogy would most naturally have produced them 
together ; that it is possible that the Uvp<f>6pos, a necessary member 
of the putative trilogy, was itself a satyric play ; that the refer- 
ence to the eruption of Aetna makes it likely that the play was 
produced when the memory of that disaster was still fresh ; that 
there are resemblances discernible between the Prometheus 
Bound and the Triptolemus of Sophocles which was produced in 
468 B. C. ; that it is unlikely that Aeschylus would use the same 
geographic motive in two plays exhibited in immediate succession 
on the same day ; that the discrepancy between the scene of the 
Prometheus Bound and the scene of the Prometheus Unbound 
also makes it hard to suppose that they followed one another in 
a trilogy ; that no good grounds have been advanced for claiming 
that the Prometheus Bound was one of Aeschylus' latest 1 plays. 

It is not claimed that a conclusive case has been made out for 
the production of the extant Prometheus in 472 B. C, but the 
considerations adduced should, I believe, make us cautious in 
accepting positive statements that the Prometheus play men- 
tioned in the didascalia of 472 B. c. was a satyric play and not 
the extant one. D. A. MacRae. 

Osgoode Hall, Toronto. 

a theory which provoked surprisingly little dissent in view of its fantastic 
character. Welcker rejected it as not in accord with his trilogy theory, claim- 
ing that the Caucasus was the scene of both plays. Allen (A. J. P. XIII 51 fF.) 
also pointed out that it was not very consistent with the trilogy theory, but 
instead of questioning the trilogy theory, he tried to argue that Scythia was 
the scene of both plays. He claimed that Cicero's saxa Caucasi (Frag. 193) 
represents only a simple nirpcu in the original, and that Cicero himself stuck 
in the Caucasi. But as pointed out by Wecklein, not only Cicero but Hyginus 
and others who seem to have taken their account of the myth from Aeschylus 
mention the Caucasus as the scene. 

1 For the revision theory see Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters, p. 159; Wecklein's Prometheus translated by Allen, p. 26. This 
theory we may let take care of itself, as any evidences it sets up for a later 
date than 472 B. c, it explains on the theory of a later revision. 



